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THEODORE OF CANTERBURY. 

TO estimate aright the place that belongs to S. Theo- 
dore in the founding of the Church of England it is 
necessary to recall the condition of the various Churches 
there at the time of his arrival (A.D. 669) and the circum- 
stances that led to his summons. 

Five years before (A.D. 664) the synod of Whitby had se- 
cured the conformity of the Scotch missionaries in England 
to the calendar of the continent and of South Ireland, but 
the importance of this step was not immediately obvious. 
To its actors the synod marked no epoch. Tuda, a Scot, suc- 
ceeded Colman as bishop, and the Church remained in con- 
trol of the pupils of Colman and Aidan. But this year that 
had opened so auspiciously for England closed with a pesti- 
lence that carried off half its bishops and a large part of its 
clergy. Tuda was among its first victims. In Kent the 
same day (July 14, 664) saw the death of archbishop and 
king, and the Bishop of Rochester followed them closely 
to the grave. Of the whole English episcopate there 
remained only the Gaul Boniface in East-Anglia who had 
recognized a nominal primacy in Canterbury; the Scot 
Jarumnan in Mercia, and Wini of Gallic ordination in 
Wessex, both of whom ignored it. The latter, however, had 
quarreled with his king and was soon to be expelled. 

The ranks of the minor Southern clergy were sadly 
thinned, and no immediate effort was made to fill their va- 
cant seats. The situation was indeed serious, and both in 
Kent and Northumbria required extraordinary measures. 
The Kentish clergy who would have invited a bishop of 
Rochester to Canterbury ignored Boniface as though to show 
that he had little connection with Kent. The new king took 
no steps to supply the see. The clergy hesitated to name a 
bishop till the royal policy should appear, and for four years 
the Kentish Church had no leader. In Essex, meantime, 
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pagan reaction led to political revolution. The heathen tem- 
ples were restored. The sword of the Mercian king and the 
devotion of the Scot Jarumnan alone arrested the movement. 
This king now claimed supremacy over the Church in Essex 
and sold (A.D. 666) the bishopric of London, whence Mellitus 
had fled fifty years before, to Wini, just exiled from Wessex, 
who thus planted the "wicked seed" of simony in England. 
In Gaul, the land of his orders, the plant had flourished for a 
century. Wessex remained without a bishop for some four 
years, for though a candidate was promptly sent from Gaul, 
he was not consecrated till 670. 

The southern Churches, then, were corrupt and paralysed. 
To the north a pagan reaction was taxing to the utmost the 
powers of Cuthbert. But the Church of Aidan successfully 
resisted heathenism, though it sought no aid from without, 
perhaps because it could have found none, for in Kent there 
was inaction, in Wessex discord, in East-Anglia an isolation 
that has left no record. In Mercia and Northumbria alone 
the Christians were undaunted and the faith unshaken. 

Northumbria was naturally the first to act. Oswy made 
Chad his bishop at York and his son, the petty prince Alch- 
frid, had Wilfrid elected as bishop of his province. 1 Canon- 
ical consecration could not well be had in England, and Wil- 
frid sought it in Gaul, where he remained till the spring of 
666. Chad, meantime, or possibly before, had accepted the 
dubious consecration of Wini and two British bishops and 
was ruling nobly at York when Wilfrid returned to the king- 
dom, but not to a diocese, for his princelet Alchfrid had fallen 
from favor. He had a monastery at Ripon, and for three 
years he made this his headquarters, losing no occasion to 
form influential connections in Mercia and even in Kent, 
where King Egbert summoned him to reorganize his acepha- 
lous Church. 

Though Oswy might be satisfied with the state of his 

1 That this was the true state of the case, rather than the current ver- 
sion, the writer has endeavored to show in the "Historical Review," 1891, 
and in the "Church Eclectic," February and March, 1890. 
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Church at home, his far-sighted policy could not view with 
indifference the weakness and disorganization of the south. 
His own position as Bretwalda, chief of English kings, would 
naturally suggest to him the possibility of a similar ecclesias- 
tical authority. It is obvious too that from his political point 
of view this was a most opportune possibility, since it would 
surely smooth the way for the realization of his ambition, a 
united England. This he rightly foresaw the clergy would 
support heartily, for it would favor the growth and assure the 
stability of the Church. All the Churches were now in Eng- 
lish hands, and at Whitby he had prevailed on them to lay 
aside all important differences in calendar and ritual,i but it 
must have been clear to him that jealous rivalry would pre- 
vent the various kingdoms from accepting an English primate 
unless he came to them with a sanction that all alike respected 
from the recognized head of Western Christendom, who could 
speak with equal claim to every English Church. 2 But it 
would be clear to him from the first also that Rome, following 
the tradition of Gregory, would most readily sanction a 
primate with a Kentish connection. Oswy, therefore, "took 
counsel with Egbert of Kent," and with the election and con- 
sent of the Church they chose one of the Canterbury clergy 
and sent him to Rome to be ordained, "that he might ordain 
Catholic heads for the English Churches." He died, however, 
with his companions, in a Roman pestilence. 

He had taken with him a letter from Oswy which the pope 
answered, praising the Catholic faith of Oswy and his essen- 
tially Scotch Church, and saying nothing of Egbert, whose 
part was clearly subordinate. Oswy, in addressing the pope, 
could hardly, in courtesy, do otherwise than leave it open to 
him to ordain whomever he thought most fit. The death of 
the ambassadors prevented the choice of an Englishman. 

1 That he, and not Wilfrid, was the moving spirit at Whitby, see " Church 
Eclectic," February, 1890. 

2 Kent and Wessex were Italian missions; East-Anglia, Gallic; Essex 
Mercia, and York, Scotch, on whose relations to Rome see " Church Eclec- 
tic," February, 1891. 
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Had he feared that in assuming to choose a successor he was 
exceeding the discretion reposed in him by Oswy, the pope 
would have hastened to forestall a second English embassy. 
He wrote, however, that he had not yet been able to find any 
priest such as Oswy wished. But that king had every reason 
to be pleased with the turn that matters had taken. It had 
been necessary to send a Kentishman to secure the support of 
the Kentish king, without which no primate could sit at Can- 
terbury. His policy, however, would be far better served by 
a foreigner with no private grudges and no local prejudices. 
Besides, Oswy might well hope that Rome would furnish an 
abler man than Canterbury then afforded. The pope did 
nothing that was not expected and approved. Only the blind 
zeal of partisan controversy will discover "papal aggression" 
in the pope's careful and repeated efforts to comply with 
Oswy's request. 

It was indeed hard to find a man at once fit and willing to 
go. At length Adrian, an African by birth, but abbot of a 
monastery near Naples, suggested the Greek monk Theodore, 
then sixty-six years old, and not yet in holy orders. He ac- 
cepted the mission, but wished that Adrian should accompany 
him, because "he had been twice in Gaul, knew the way, and 
could provide an escort of his own men." This quite ac- 
corded with the pope's desire, who feared that Theodore 
"might introduce something in the Greek way contrary to 
the faith," alluding no doubt to the monothelite heresy. His 
fears were groundless though fruitful. None could asperse 
the orthdoxy of Theodore. His tonsure was more open to 
cavil. It was the Pauline, and that Rome might maintain the 
appearance of uniformity in England to which it did not at- 
tain at home, Theodore and the Saxon Church waited four 
months after his ordination as deacon (November, 667-March, 
668) till the old man's hair had grown sufficiently to admit of 
Roman tonsure. Two months later he set out, but was de- 
tained at Aries by Ebroin till the season was so far advanced 
that Theodore was" constrained to pass the winter with Agil- 
bert at Paris. This was of importance to him, for Agilbert 
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had been a bishop in Wessex and a friend of Wilfrid, he 
could therefore acquaint Theodore with the conditions of his 
future work and would not fail to commend to him the neg- 
lected abilities of Wilfrid. The prejudice learned here influ- 
enced his conduct till it was corrected by experience. The 
results of his error survived him to trouble the Church for a 
generation. 

Theodore reached England at last in May, 669, fourteen 
months after his consecration at Rome. Adrian was not able 
to join him till late in the year. Theodore passed the in- 
terval at Canterbury, aided by Benedict Biscop, whom he ap- 
pointed abbot of St. Augustine's, whose monks for two years 
had attempted no election. 

When Adrian came Theodore felt ready to undertake the 
great task to which Oswy had called him, the union of the 
English Churches. As he surveyed the field of his coming 
labor in the closing months of 669 the venerable man would 
find much to encourage, but much also that might well daunt 
a man of nearly seventy. In East-Anglia Boniface was dead 
or dying; in Essex Wini promised no efficient support; 
Wessex had been three years without a bishop; in Mercia 
both Church and State were jealous of their independence. 
Northumbria alone showed a healthy and vigorous ecclesias- 
tical and political life; but Agilbert and the clergy that Wil- 
frid had ordained in Kent would have taught Theodore to 
look on Chad with suspicion that only personal intercourse 
could dispel. On the other hand, however, Theodore might 
consider that weak Churches would submit more readily to 
him than strong ones, and he could look to Oswy for a prac- 
tical sanction even to autocratic measures. It is noteworthy, 
however, that it lay neither in the mind of Oswy nor of The- 
odore to preserve the scheme of Gregory and the equal rights 
of the see of York. Theodore recognized no rival authority 
and found none disposed to assert it. "He was the first 
archbishop," says Bede, "to whom every Church consented to 
give the hand." So far as the early centuries are concerned 
it might be added he was also the last. 
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Secure in the support of Oswy, and with the sympathy of 
the best elements in the Church, aided by others for selfish 
ends, Theodore proceeded to assert his authority in person in 
the various kingdoms of England. Accompanied by Adrian 
he went first to neighboring East-Anglia, and since he could 
not find the man or men he wanted he consecrated Bisi, 
whose frail health gave him the desired opportunity four years 
later to carry out a maturer policy. At Rochester he placed 
Putta, a priest of Wilfrid's consecration, and leaving Wini 
prudently undisturbed at London he turned to Northumbria, 
displaced Chad, and gave his see to Wilfrid. 1 Chad he trans- 
ferred to Mercia, where Jarumnan had died. Thus he gave 
an unmistakable evidence of his conception of his prerogative. 

After ordering, as he hoped, the affairs of the North, The- 
odore went to Wessex, where the Church, amid many vicissi- 
tudes, maintained a feeble though bishopless existence. Here 
he made Agilbert's nephew, Leutherius, bishop, and thus, in 
a single year, every English see was filled and every bishop 
save Wini owed his position to Theodore. The work of union 
was accomplished. The work of consolidation could begin. 

The English Churches resigned their independence without 
resistance, and, as it seems, without regret. Many causes 
combined to produce this result. Most obvious of them is 
the temporary disorganization, especially in the South, that 
came from the plague of 664. But the most powerful single 
factor was the wise statesmanship and strong will of King 
Oswy. He was aided in this effort to foster a broader national 
spirit by all who shared his patriotic aspirations, and these 
could count on the help of the lower clergy to rouse like feel- 
ings among the people. Beside these a few men of talent 
aided Theodore because they preferred a more elaborate rit- 
ual or sought a wider field for their ambition. A united 
Church and a continental archbishop attracted equally, though 
from far different motives, men like Biscop and like Wilfrid. 
By the efforts of all these the ground was prepared for The- 

1 Theodore's action and its motives are discussed in the articles cited 
in Note 1. Here, therefore, the facts only are stated. 
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odore, whose personal character and abilities commended him 
to all. But perhaps he won the favor of clergy and laity less 
by this than because he came from Rome. They could not 
be jealous of the chair of Peter, they had as yet no cause to 
fear and much to love the "threshold of the apostles." In 
this feeling the Scots and their Northumbrian converts were 
in no way behind the men of Wessex and Kent. 1 That the 
pope should send them Theodore seemed an honor that called 
for their gratitude. What measure of subjection or subordi- 
nation was involved in accepting him neither clergy nor laity 
paused to consider, and had they done so they would have 
felt, and justly, that they could guard their own liberties if 
they should be assailed. Rome of the seventh century had 
neither the spirit nor the power that came to her from the 
Carlings, who did but follow the example of Oswy, giving to 
the popes the same place in their policy that Canterbury 
played in his. 

The Church of England now enters a new era. It has 
risen above the varying fortunes of petty states and beckons 
the nation to political union. In the Church the people first 
forgot that they were Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, and learned 
that they were Englishmen. Political supremacy had passed 
from state to state and brought jealousy and discord in its 
forced and transient union. The brotherhood of the Chris- 
tian faith softened the evils of civil strife and laid the founda- 
tion of a united kingdom. The primacy of Canterbury over 
Northumbria hardly survived Theodore, and its power in the 
South was varying and ill-defined. The wishes, and even 
the supposed opinions of Rome, were not always respected. 
And yet, from this time on, as never before, the English 
Church felt that it was united in spirit and aims and worthy 
to claim its place in Western Christendom with the sister 
Churches of Gaul and Italy. 

The Church had won the battle of the faith, but it had still 
to pursue a retreating enemy. Little more than two genera- 



'See "Church Eclectic," February, 1891. 
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tions had passed since the Roman missionaries landed at 
Thanet. Those whpm Augustine baptized as children may 
have greeted Theodore on his return from his triumphant 
progress. In less than seventy-five years every English 
prince had been converted and the faith had been preached 
in every English kingdom. But though Christianity ruled, 
heathenism was dead in no part of England. In Kent out- 
ward conformity was probably general. In the larger king- 
doms, Northumbria and Mercia, there was more earnest faith, 
but, as was natural, more heathen survivals. Essex harbored 
a powerful pagan party. In Wessex Christianity was^not yet 
the popular faith, and in Sussex it had made but feeble be- 
ginnings. Yet, on the other hand, the Christians had no se- 
rious rivals. Where they were weakest, heathenism, as an or- 
ganized religion, was still weaker. Essentially local, it could 
not bear transplantation from its continental home, and when 
the missionaries laid the axe at the root of the tree it was al- 
ready rotten at the core. 

But the weakness of paganism was not the only essential 
factor in the speedy triumph of the missionaries. Moral law 
was as much the bulwark of civil order in the seventh century 
as in the nineteenth. When the Saxon tribes settled in the 
provinces they had conquered, the English kings felt imme- 
diately the instability of their followers whom they could lead 
to victory but not to peace. Some indeed were not sobered 
by the responsibilities of conquest. Others, such as Ethel- 
bert, Edwin, and Oswald, had seen in the new faith not alone 
the religion of the future, but the hope of the present order. 
They looked to it to consolidate their influence at home and 
strengthen their power abroad. Therefore they urged the 
faith on their own people and encouraged it in subject princes. 
In every English kingdom this active support of the kings, 
had been from the first the essential condition of missionary 
success. When it was temporarily withdrawn the Roman 
missions languished or were abandoned, and in the north the 
Church owed as much to Oswald as to Aidan, to Oswy as to 
Chad. 
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Both Christian kings and Christian missionaries were neces- 
sary to the conversion of England and it is idle to contrast 
their merits when each was so largely dependent on the other. 
The churchmen of later days naturally magnified their order. 
A more just apportionment of their praise serves also to ex- 
plain their success. 

As Oswy contrasted the state of the Church in 667 with 
that in 670, he had good cause to be content with the results 
of his wise policy, and to feel that he could close his long and 
not inglorious reign in peace and hopefulness. He died in 
670, Chad followed him in 672, and King Egbert of Kent in 
673. Wessex had been left in 672 by the death of its king a 
prey to feuds that checked the growth of the Church, and it is 
probable that the condition of Essex and East-Anglia also 
was not satisfactory to Theodore when he summoned all the 
bishops of England to meet him at Hertford on the border of 
Mercia and Essex in September, 673. Theodore had chosen 
his time opportunely, and the step was important, for though 
such councils had been commanded at Nicsea and were re- 
garded on the continent as essentials of a healthy Church life, 
the political condition of England had not favored them till 
now, and, indeed, before 664, though there might have been 
co-operation, there could have been no united action. It 
needed a prelate of Theodore's unquestioned authority to con- 
trol the conflicting national interests and jealousies to the 
general good and even he did not venture to take the step till 
the need was patent and his position well secured. 

All the prelates responded but Wini and Wilfrid. The lat- 
ter sent legates which suggests that he wished to keep the 
way open to revive the co-ordinate claims of York. The 
bishops called to their aid those skilled in canon law, but if 
we may trust Theodore's own account of the synod, its guid- 
ance was wholly in his hands. He first asked them if they 
"were willing to keep the things canonically decreed by the 
fathers of old," and on their assenting he "immediately pro- 
duced the book of the canons" from which he urged ten points 
on their acceptance. He says he thought these "especially 
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necessary for us," and it is therefore instructive to note their 
subjects. The first dealt with Easter, the old subject of conten- 
tion, the second bade the bishop "be content with the govern- 
ment of the plebs committed to him," and had special signifi- 
cance in England where the bishop's authority had hitherto 
been coextensive with his sovereign's, expanding, contracting, 
or ceasing with the fortunes of the monarch. Theodore pro- 
posed to change this and to deprive all unattached bishops of 
episcopal functions, a blow aimed at the Scots, not because 
they were unorthodox, but because they were undisci- 
plined. A cleric too might no longer leave his diocese 
or be received to work in another without commendatory 
letters, a fatal blow to Scotch missions. Other canons dealt 
with the perennial strife of bishops and monks, fixed the 
precedence of bishops and touched the vexed question of 
marriage, trying to reconcile Teutonic usage and Christian 
ideals. With this plea for the inviolability of the family the 
council closed. It was the first in which representatives from 
all England had met for peaceful deliberation, the first precur- 
sor of convocations and parliaments. 

One proposition only Theodore found himself obliged to 
abandon. He had wished to pledge the council to the policy 
of multiplying bishops, and the plan was wise, for this alone 
could make the ecclesiastical heads independent of sectional 
strife in rival kingdoms and would also exalt the dignity of 
the primate. Beside, it was a physical impossibility that six 
bishops could then attend to England's needs, if the baptized 
were to be confirmed and all parishes visited. One diocese 
covered all York, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and part of Lo- 
thian, the Mercian see was nearly as large, and indeed the 
bishop of Rochester alone could hope to give adequate care to 
his diocese. Yet the bishops would not yield and Theodore 
was prudently silent, but almost immediately he began to ex- 
ecute the plan they had rejected, for Bisi soon resigned East- 
Anglia and though this was one of the smallest sees Theodore 
proceeded, with the consent of the king, to divide it and then 
turning to Mercia deposed bishop Winfrid, "for some disobe- 
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dience," says Bede, put Sexulf in his stead, but did not imme- 
diately proceed to divide this see nor Essex where he ap- 
pointed Erconwald to succeed Wini. In Wessex the state 
was too discordant to brook division in the Church, and on 
Leutherius' death (676) Heddi took the undivided see. 

Meantime the new national spirit that the church was fos- 
tering had received a striking illustration. The Mercian king 
had been devastating Kent, and Bishop Putta, true to the 
tradition of Justus and Paulinus, escaping the danger, "made 
no effort to recover his see," but "turned to Sexulf of Mercia," 
the very country to which he owed his misfortune. And so 
much did Sexulf think the Church above political quarrels 
that he made the fugitive welcome and suffered him to become 
the first bishop of Hereford. 

We have seen that throughout southern England Theodore 
met with ready obedience even to arbitrary measures. When 
he turned to Northumbria he met a man of his own unbend- 
ing temper. But even here he found royal and popular sup- 
port in a course that drove Wilfrid from Northumbria, and 
divided that state into three dioceses to which he could add 
two others three years later. 

Theodore had hardly completed this reorganization when 
he was called upon to allay a furious strife between Mercia 
and Northumbria over the possession of the border land, 
Eindsey. King Egfrid had been driven from the southern 
kingdom by his sister's husband, Ethelred. But Theodore's 
intervention checked his purposed revenge with an authority 
that no English bishop had yet ventured to assume. With 
wonderful versatility the old Greek monk had grasped the 
principle of Teutonic law, so radically different to the 
Roman, and he turned it most skillfully to his purpose. Eg- 
frid's special grievance was that the Mercians had killed his 
brother, but in popular estimation a fine could atone for any 
crime. Egfrid was induced to accept a wergeld for his brother 
and leave Eindsey to the Mercians who in their turn banished 
Wilfrid from their kingdom, which placated Egfrid and did 
not displease Theodore. 
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The division of Northumbria laid the axe at the root of the 
tree. Sexulf, till then sole bishop of Mercia, suffered from 
the expulsion of Wilfrid, whose cause was his own. Perhaps 
he had aided him more than was prudent. At any rate he was 
now constrained to assent to the division of Mercia into five or 
possibly six sees. The early records of these dioceses are most 
scanty, but it is worth remark that the new bishop of Lindsey 
was Ethelwin, whose Irish education (Bede iii. 27) would not 
have commended him to Theodore had there been material dif- 
ferences in doctrine or discipline between his Church and theirs 
as has been hastily assumed by some. On the other hand a 
pilgrimage to Rome seems to have been the chief title to pro- 
motion for Oftfor whom Wilfrid consecrated to Worcester in 
692. Theodore's division of Mercia was not final, however. 
The sees of Lichfield, Hereford, Worcester, and Lindsey re- 
mained. Leicester was temporarily and Dorchester perma- 
nently abandoned. 

The monothelite controversy called Theodore from his 
work as peacemaker and organizer to assert the orthodoxy oi 
England. Pope Agatho had sent the Arch-Cantor John with 
decrees of a council held under Pope Martin (649), bidding 
him report at Rome on the faith of the English Church. 
These decrees asserted the two natural wills and energies of 
our Lord, and the pope desired the support of even the ex- 
treme West in his great controversy with the East. 

Under the guidance of Biscop who was then again at Rome 
John reached England and Theodore summoned his second 
pan-Anglican council to accept rather than to consider the 
papal decrees. The council dates itself from the reigns of the 
kings of Northumbria, Mercia, East-Anglia and Kent. Sus- 
sex was not recognized as a Christian power, so that Wilfrid 
who was then there took no part, though absence may have 
been his choice here as at Hertford. The anarchy of Wessex 
allowed it no part in the council, Essex was no longer a king- 
dom. The council accepted the five councils and Martin's 
decrees, and closed with a profession of faith noteworthy for 
the presence of the jilioque which was not contained in Pope 
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Agatho's exposition of the faith put forth the year before. It 
has been suggested that this clause was smuggled in by 
Adrian whose African birth would account for Augustinian 
leanings and a willingness to follow Spanish councils which 
had inserted the clause almost a century before (A.D. 589). 
But surely no innovation escaped Theodore's notice or was 
made against his will. His theosophy might not be averse to 
the statement, while Adrian had been sent not to procure in- 
novation, but to prevent it. 

During the last ten years of his life (680-690) Theodore 
could watch in peace the growing power of his Church, and 
especially of its monasteries which were becoming more and 
more recognized centres of Church life. His days were passed 
in peaceful dignity at Canterbury though his vigor seems un- 
diminished to the last and he kept in touch with the most 
distant parts of his archdiocese. This appears in his efforts 
to secure an honorable return for Wilfrid after the death of 
the Northumbrian king had removed its chief obstacle, eiforts 
distorted by Wilfrid's biographer, Eddi Stephanus, into a se- 
nile apology for a wrong he had never committed. 1 

In taking leave of this great man it is fitting to pass in 
brief retrospect the changes that he wrought and that were 
wrought in his time in England. They were great and de- 
cisive in every sphere. Oswy almost touched that supremacy 
which no English king had yet grasped, but Theodore lived 
to see Northumbria in hopeless confusion and exhaustion. 
Picts pressed her on the north, Mercians on the south. But 
Mercia was weaker now than she had been under Wulfhere, 
and though she still exercised an undefined hegemony in Es- 
sex and East Anglia, it was Wessex that now enjoyed the 
prestige of recent success and growing power. Wessex al- 
ready controlled Sussex and was soon to absorb Kent. So 
careful an observer as Theodore might see in Ine the promise 
of Egbert and Alfred. 

In these political changes the Archbishop seldom took an 

'See "Historical Review," 1891, and " Church Eclectic," March, 1890. 
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active part. He felt that his office was to build up and reju- 
venate the English Church, to make it stand above sections 
and parties, so that by its example the English might learn 
a more national policy and a wider patriotism. In this his 
work can hardly be overestimated. He came to England at 
an age when most are ready to lay aside the burden of life ; 
he found it in ecclesiastical anarchy, but two sees worthily 
filled, a third in simoniac hands, the rest vacant. When 
he died, sixteen bishops owned the supremacy of Canterbu- 
ry. His coming, too, was most opportune. Even his great 
gifts would have found his task impossible before the barrier 
between north and south had been broken by the conver- 
sion of Mercia, and ritual agreement secured by the synod of 
Whitby. His own iron will needed the support of Oswy 
who was the first to see in a united Church the promise of 
political union. He found a remarkable group of contempo- 
rary English churchmen. Chad, a bright survival of an older 
system, and among the reformers Cuthbert and Hilda, Bis- 
cop and Wilfrid, were talented and in the main sympathetic 
helpers. Yet after every allowance is made, the services of 
Theodore seem only the more inestimable. 

The dioceses once changing with the fortunes of war were 
now, save in Wessex, of fixed and manageable size. They 
found their limits in the ancient tribal distinctions of the set- 
tlers, rather than in geographical boundaries, and thus the 
Church adapted itself once more to the Teutonic spirit and the 
national life. Theodore seems to have been the first in Eng- 
land to ordain priests and deacons to serve in set places. 
Thus he strengthened the ties that bound Church and people 
together, though we see from Bede's last letter to Egbert that 
this system was not universal in Northumbria even as late 
as 734. Those were outward reforms, but his work did not 
end there. He compiled for his clergy a manual of peni- 
tential discipline that served for centuries as a model for 
imitation both in England and on the continent, and his 
zeal for education made the school at Canterbury a worthy 
rival of the monastic seminaries in Ireland. 1 

'Aldhelm compares them. Ep. 3 in Migrte's Patrologia, lxxxix. 94-95. 
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What would have become of the English Church without 
him? And yet who could have hoped great things from this 
old man, chosen as a last resort, drawn as it seemed by chance 
from a monastic retreat, sent among strangers whose ways 
were as foreign to him as their language, into a land of civil 
strife and not yet wholly Christian? He brought order from 
chaos, he set up and pulled down, he held councils, and made 
the voice of his Church heard in the catholic world and 
stayed the feuds of princes by his presence. And none save 
Wilfrid raised a voice of protest, for when he was most ar- 
bitrary they saw the earnest purpose and foresaw the good 
result. And yet the smallest matters were not too lowly for 
him. While he ordered parishes and governed monasteries, 
he himself taught the rudiments of science and language in 
the school that he founded and compiled in his hours of 
study a manual of confessional law. And as he stands alone, 
so he lay alone in his grave, for the porch where his prede- 
cessors lay was filled and Theodore was the first to find a 
resting place within St. Peter's Church, whose abbot, Adrian, 
might well look with satisfaction on the memorial of the 
man his insight had given to England. 



